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MINUTES OF MONTHLY MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 
held at the Headquarters of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Burlington,Ontario 
on Monday, February 14,1983 at 8;00 p.m, _ 

The approximately 100 members and guests were welcomed by Norman Ralston, 
President. Norman thanked Carmen Duarte and Chloe Earle 'for acting as greeters 
and Ford Smith and Louise Elder for providing slides for the Foyer Show. 

The program for Wednesday evening hikes in the summer is being put 
together and Ed Ellis would welcome offers to lead some of the hikes. 

Hazel Broker has collated back issues of the Wood Duck into packages 
of a year's issues and these are now available for borrowing. 

Dr. Brian Wilson reported that the petition concerning wolf culling in the 
Yukon had been sent to the Territorial government and an acknowledgement 
received, together with a statement of the Yukon government's Wolf Management 
Program. This is available for anyone interested in reading it.' 

Norman reported that the Hamilton Planning Board and Hamilton City 
Council have turned down the Lax Brothers' proposals for property at the 
west end of Hamilton Harbour. A club brief is to be prepared to be ready 
in the event the proposals go to an O.M.B. Hearing. 

Our speaker. Dr. D.V. (Chip) Weseloh, was introduced by Bill Crins. 

Chip is presently engaged in research on 'Colonial birds on the Great Lakes'. 

His topic for the evening was 'Tropical Birding - northern South America and 
the Ycatan Peninsula'. 

By means of excellent photographs and interesting dialogue, Chip took 
us on a tour of the dry shrubland of the Yucatan Peninsula, to Trinidad and 
Tobago, the lush coastal forests of Venezuela and then to an inland area of 
Venezuela. He spoke of the excellent birding near the Mayan ruins of Palenque, 
Uxmal and Chichen Itza in the Yucatan. He spoke also of some of the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of birding in these countries. 

Chip was thanked by Ron Ridout. He remarked on Chip's talent for 
gleaning information on the birds and habitats of areas he was visiting. 

After the meeting members and guests stayed for a social hour. Thank 
you to Shirley Element and Charlie Zimmerman for providing the coffee and 
doughnuts. 

Barbara Reid, Secretary. 

******************* 


MONTHLY MEETING MONTHLY MEETI NG MONTHLY MEETING 

Time Monday, March 14, 1903 at 8;00 p.m. 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 

680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 

Program "Hawk Migration in the Great Lakes Region" with Dave 
Copeland 

VISITORS WEL C OME STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRES HMENTS 

***** A-A-A A A A A A A ***** 

AFRICA'S RAREST BJTRD - One of the rarest birds in the world and the rarest in 
Africa has been found alive and well in Natal by two Durban ornithologists. 
The white-winged fluff tail is so rare it was once thought to be extinct until 
a dead bird was found, eight years ago, beloxtf a powerline near Heidelberg in 
the Transvaal. Dr. John Mendelsohn, the acting curator of the Durban Museum, 
and Mr. Ivan Sinclair, the museum taxidermist, recently found 12 of the birds 
at the Franklin Marsh in East Griqualand. The Natal Mercury 

(Reprinted from South African Digest, January 14,1983) 
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FIELD- EVENTS FOB MARCH A- APRTT, 1 9 R 3 


MARGH 1 to MAY.^1 GRIMSBY HAWK WATCH 

Come- and see the hawks at Beatner Point Conservation Area 
in Grimsby between March 1 and' May 31* All members welcome. 
Always someone on hand to help you out with hawk identification 

SUNDAY, APRIL 10,.-8; 30 A.M. WORKSHOP AT SHORT HILLS ' 

Clean-up at Short Hills, please bring tools for the purpose. 
Meet at Hwy. #8 and Hwy. #20 in Hamilton at East Gate Square. 
Bring a lunch. Contact Marion Shivas, 628'-6846. 

Saturday. April 28 - 9:00 A.M. CANBORO AREA 

This is a half day outing to the Niagara Conservation Authority 
Agreement Forest near Canboro. Meet at Norm Ralston's place 
39 Sunninghill Ave.,corner of b-3rd St., (near Gage and Con¬ 
cession) in Hamilton. 

Leader: Norman Ralston Hamilton 383-1397 

Wednesday Night Hikes - 6 : 30 P.M. 

As spring approaches:, it T s time to start organizing the Wed¬ 
nesday night hikes'. I am interested in suggestions for new 
locations.and leaders for these bird and botanical hikes with¬ 
in a 20 mile radius: of Hamilton. All hikes start at. 6:30 p.m. 

If you have a special location that you would like others to 
see and experience, please contact the field events director. 
Leaders for these hikes do not have to be experienced - just 
have a keen interest in the out-of-doors. Other members will 
always help the leader with identifications. 

Field Events Director: Ed. Ellis . 639-2091 

FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS 
REQUIRES A STAF F ENVIRONM ENTALIST 

The ideal candidate will have a fundamental interest in 
natural history and conservation, be an articulate writer and 
speaker, and have a minimum of a degree in a discipline such 
as geography, forestry or biology, with associated emphasis in 
land-use planning.Strong preference will be given to someone 
with experience in conservation issues. A knowledge of government 
procedures, the decision-making process and how to influence it 
are essential. Queries and applications should be sent to: 

MR. M. SINGLETON, FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS, 355 IEEMILL 
ROAD, DON MILLS,ONTARIO M 3 B 2W8. 

>!< * **#>!= *>!<={:* * ^ Sf: * >!< * * * 

PADDLEMAKING W ORKSHOP 

The Hamilton Region Conservation Authority will conduct‘a 
paddlemaking workshop at the Merrick Field Centre on Tuesdays, 

March 8th, 15th-.and 22nd from 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

For information and registrationcall Andrea at 525-2181, exhJi-8 
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ON BE ING A NOVICE BIRD WATCHER 

by Ron Fleming 

As with other sports and hobbies, birdwatching requires certain skills 
and attitudes. The latter requisite seems readily met; enthusiasm, curiosity 
and a love of the outdoors are, after all, the elements which almost invari¬ 
ably lead one to pick up a pair of binoculars and a field guide in the first 
place. The question of skill, however, is quite another matter, and although 
participants of a pastime as ostensibly non-competitive as birding prefer to 
circumvent the term, "skill" is indeed involved. 

Perhaps the most gratifying aspect of birdwatching - and the aspect 
which most admirably separates it from numerous other sports and hobbies - 
is the simple fact that, generally speaking, a birder can only get better 
with experience. In other pursuits it is often the case that a participant 
matures quickly and is soon past his or her prime, or, perhaps, never really 
"matures" at all. Birdwatching, especially from a novice's point of view, 
is extremely appealing because of the continual process of development that 
it involves. At the point where most athletic figures have lost a step and 
have only retirement before them (these days, that point is reached by age 
thirty-five), a birder's skills are still eveolving. From a beginner's view¬ 
point, future prospects in birdwatching seem to stretch out forever. 

I vividly recall my first visit to Grimsby Peak twoyears aga and how 
the experts identifying distant shapes in the sky wer*e almost as impressive 
as the various buteos and accipiters that passed by. Just as awe-inspiring was 
the apparent ease with which Bob Curry and Kevin McLaughlin differentiated 
seemingly identical sandpipers for my friends and I at Dundas Marsh one autumn 
afternoon in 1981. On these and other occasions I felt convinced that the 
finer aspects of birding would never be mine to master but, slowly, through 
attention to detail and the instruction of helpful experts, I began tomake 
progress. Being able to distinguish a Greater Yellowlegs from a Lesser Yellow- 
legs (a routine call for many birders) was, for example, a source of great 
pride and joy to me. It was a sign, however modest, that I was developing 
my birdwatching skills. 

I am still, for all intents and purposes, "a rookie" in the birding game. 
This was never more evident than on the day Kevin McLaughlin, Rob Waldhuber, 
Bruce Duncan and myself made an excursion to the Niagara River. Early in the 
day we stopped at a small dock at Niagara-on-the-Lake and scanned the mouth of 
the river with our scopes. On being directed to a large, blackish water bird 
flying low across the horizon before us, I exclaimed: "Wowl A Double-breasted 
Cormorant!" Needless to say, I took a pin-cusljion's share of needling the 
remainder of the day and quietly asked myself how I'd managed to forget that 
it was "Crested". 

One of the more positive aspects of being a beginner, however, is evidenced 
in the same incident. Although misnaming the bird was representative of novice¬ 
hood, so too was the great excitement that arose from seeing a cormorant for 
the first time. The appellation I applied to the bird was comically wrong, 
but the thrill of seeing it ("Another new bird!") couldn't have been better. 

As seasoned watchers are no doubt aware, it becomes harder to find brand new 
birds after a certain point, and although that's not the only motivation 
involved, the sighting of new species is certainly an exciting and fundamental 
dimension of birdwatching. 

Aside from those numerous birds I have yet to see, the fact that some of 
my past sightings have been made possible only through the expert aid of people 
like Kevin McLaughlin presents me with yet another set of challenges for the 
future; will I, for example, someday be able to distinguish a Thayer's Gull 
from a Herring Gull if I'm alone? And will I ever be able to distinguish an 
American Golden Plover from a Black-bellied Plover in winter plumage without 

(continued next page) 
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WELCOME TO THESE NEW M EMBERS 

Mr.& Mrs. Douglas King 26 Bromley Rd.,Hamilton L9A 2C8 
Dennis P. Clarke, 340 Dixon Rd.,#405,Weston,Ontario M9R 1T1 
Ms. D. Palmer, 284 Locke St.S.,Hamilton, L8P 4C1 
Mrs. Margaret Doekes, 3088 Drift Wood Drive,Burlington L7M 1X6 

Jean Peterson, 17 Garden Drive,Grimsby L3M 3X8 

Mrs. J. Bishop, 131 Barclay Street, Hamilton L8S 1P6 

Dr. & Mrs. Glooschenko, Progreston Carlisle P.0.,Carlisle LOR 1H0 

James P. Mitchell, 4343 Longmoor Dr., Burlington L7L1X6 

Ralph Bowslauga, 882 Tanager Ave., Burlington L7T 2Y2 

Mrs. Karen Lindsay, #2 - 241 McCraney St.E.,Oakville L6H 3A3 

Marc Begin, 125 Dunkirk Drive, Hamilton L8K 4X3 

Mrs. S. Whitleson, 43 Inglewood Drive, Hamilton L8P 2T2 

Mr & Mrs. J. Mackenzie, 150 Glassco Ave., N., Hamilton I.8H 6A2 

Bill Cuddy, 113 Melrose Ave., S., Hamilton L8M 2Y7 

Mrs. Florence Hill, R.R. #2, L34 C6 Tusc, Oshwelcen N0A 1M0 

Mr. & Mrs. Shea, 45 Battlefield Dr.,Stoney Creek LOG 1V1 

Cathy Keyes, 93 Emerald St., 7/504, Hamilton LON 2V4 

Miss Noni Steels, 49 Canada St., Hamilton L8P PI 

Miss Barbara McLellan, 49 Canada St., Hamilton L8P 1P1 

Ms. Jeanette Pieczonka, 7/4 - 955 Shadeland, Burlington L7T 2M4 

Luba Zitaruk, 43 Forest Ave., 7/904, Hamilton LON 1X2 

********************* 

A BIRD'S EYE VIEW IN AUSTRALIA (7/3 ) 

by Timothy Story 

The fairy tern (Sterna nereis) was a new tern for me and one I 
enjoyed observing. It's very small, 215-265mm. in length, has quicker 
wing-beats than other terns, and is extremely swift and agile, plunging 
into the water with no concern as to the water's shallowness. Without 
binoculars at thirty metres, it it is difficult to see it actually breaking 
the water's surface and then ascending back to the wing, again because of 
the bird's swiftness, small size and unsuspecting plunges into the ocean. 

The fairy tern can be a pest especially towards a person studying Chara- 
driiformes (plovers,sandpipers,stilts, gulls, terns,etc.), at the Pelican 
Point Bird Sanctuary, 

When alarmed or frightened, the fairy tern flies around rapidly 
repeating a harsh squealing zree-eek, zree-eek, zree-eek. A most unpleasant 
noise, as it scares away all the waders on the beach. 

********************* 

On Being a Novice Birdxv'atcher (continued) 

assistance? These and similar questions are what keep novices like myself 
up at night, pouring over our Peterson guides and covering the names under 
bird pictures to see if we can identify them correctly. 

There is indeed, much to learn about birds and birding,but with each 
outing more discoveries are made. Every experience in the field adds some¬ 
thing more to the developing skills of a birdwatcher, and I look anxiously 
forward to the seasons ahead. Being a novice birder is sometimes frustrating 
and, as noted, sometimes even a little embarrassing, but it is always exciting 
and a great deal of fun. Friendships made in the field are, in themselves, ■ 
immensely rewarding. And there is always the prospect that, somewhere down 
the line, I will be able to take on the Empidonax flycatchers single-handed. 
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BAILLIE BIRDATHON 1Q8R 

Editor's note: The following is from a report from THE JIM 
BAILLIE MEMORIAL BIRD COUNT provided by Linda Weseloh and Margaret 
Wilson,, Birdathon Co-ordinators, 

Birdathon is once again upon us and we invite you to join 
with us in support of Canadian bird rose arch and conservation 
programs while fund raising for your own club. 

Naturalist, clubs may designate 25% of their Birdathon proceeds 
to their own club, while another 2 % goes to the James L. Baillie\ 
Memorial Fund, For many clubs the amount raised for their own 
use can be substantial. 


_As an added incentive to participants this year, all persons 
raising $;>0 or more will be eligible to win a two-week trip(ex- 
eluding airfare) with Gus Yaki to NATURE TRAVEL SERVICE. The winner 
will select his/her trip (subject to availability) from the long 
list of North and’ South American Junkets offered. In addition, 
every participant who raises his 1982 total monies by 50 % or 
more is eligible to win a one-week trie . (i.e. if you raised $50 
last year, this year aim for $'/t or more.) This prize is also 
courtesy of Gus Yaki. First-time participants are eligible to win 
of ’kwo weekend packages. One of which is provided by Gus Yaki's: 
NATURE TRAVEL SERVICE and the other by TOP FLIGHT NATURE TOURS 
run by Terry Pratt of Leamington. 

OR.........You can WIN by SPONSORING: 

1. Persons sponsoring Bob Curry for a minimum of 5^/species are 
eligible to win an original watercolour entitled "Buffleheads", 
or a limited edition print, (one chance for every 5^ pledged., 
i.e, ±50 pledged per species = 3 chances to win) 

2. Persons sponsoring any other participant for at least per 
species (minimum $5 donation) are eligible to win a second 
origina watercolour entitled "Black-and-white Warbler", or a 
second limited edition print, 

3. Persons en listi ng new •partic ipants for Birdathon 1983 are 
eligible to win a limited edition print, (one chance foe each 
new participant enlisted). Be sure the person (s) you enlist 
indicates you r nam e in space provided on their registration slip, 

FRANK DE MATTEIS, self-taught wildlife artist and naturalist, 
who has won acclaim from critics and peers alike for the accuracy 
of his subjects and the reality of the environment in which he 
places them, has very generously donated ail the artwork to the 
Birdathon cause. ” 

For more information, write or phone: Linda Weseioh or Margaret 
Wilson, 1391 Mount pleasant Road, Toronto, Out. M4N 2T7. Or phone 
(>+16) 485-1^64 or (416) 831-1745. 

P.S. All registered particip ants receive a free "Tundra Swan" 
(formerly Whisting Swan) T-shirt.... a new design by Ross James 
for Birdathon 1983 . 
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BOB CURRY "GUEST 11 BIRDER. BAILLIE BIRDATHON 1983 

This year a well-known Ontario naturalist will be the "guest" 
birder in the Baillie Birdathon at Long Point, Ontario. BOB CURRY, 
a teacher, tour leader and a member of the Hamilton Naturalist 
Club, has been a keen, long-time supporter of the Long Point Bird 
Observatory. In Bob's words, "Of all the places I have bieded' 
across this huge and diverse province over the past twenty-eight 
years,none is as dear to me as Long Point. Consequently, it will 
be a labour of love for me to identify and observe as many species 
of birds as possible there on May 6-7, 1983 ". Bob has done Bird¬ 
athon at Long Point a number of times since its inception in 1976, 
and 1 always proves to be a top ftmd-raiser with an uncanny ability 
to find birds. 

The goal of Birdathon is to identify as many bird' species as 
possibie in a 24-hour period(at any time from April 23 to May 22, 
1983 ) and raise funds for bird research and conservation. 

Proceeds are shared by the James L. Baillie Memoril Fund tor 
Bird Research and Preservation (25%).; the Long Point Bird Observ¬ 
atory (50$) and the participating naturalist groups (25%). Last 
year, over* $43,000 was raised. This year's goal is $50,000. 

***** * * ** * * * * * * * * * ** * 


1 "THE MAIL BOX" 

NEW MEMBER INTERESTED IN WOLVES 

I am a new member of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and have 
contacts at this point. 

I am very interested in studying wolves in North America and 
was wondering if you know of anyone in the Club that shares the 
same interest. 

Because these creatures are difficult to observe and/or 
photograph in their natural environment I have been trying to 
locate any places in Canada(and Ontario in particular) where 
wolves are being studied in captivity - as this would seem the 
most practical way to view wolves up close.. 

Are you aware of any Zoos or Game Farms that have wolves,or 
any research fascilities where wolves are being studied by Biol¬ 
ogists etc? There have also been individuals who have kept wolves 
as pets for personal study, and I was wondering if the Club is 
aware of anyone following this route? 

Any direction or information would be appreciated. 

Yours Sincerely 
David Curow 

If anyone in the Club is able to help David his address iss 

105 Fennel Ave. East 
Hamilton, Ont. L9A 1R9 

Telephone 383-2613 
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THE SECOND SPRING; DUNDAS MARS H IN AUTUMN 

by Michael Clark 

All bird watchers know that Autumn is like a second Spring. This is 
especially the case in an area like the Dundas Marsh where migrant birds 
tend to concentrate, adding their largeane energetic numbers to the birds 
still in residence. In fact, it might be said thatAutumn in the Marsh is 
more like Spring than Spring itself, if sheer quantity, viewability, and 
range of species is the measure. 

Take shorebirds, for instance. High water during Spring often means 
few shorebirds, both in numbers and species. But in the Fall, the waters 
have usually receded considerably, exposing large areas of the mud-flats 
shorebirds find so attractive for feeding. Now it may be possible to see 
twenty and more shorebird species throughout the Fall season, sometimes 
fifteen or so in one day. Often they are in sizeable numbers; Semi-pal 
mated Sandpipers, Dunlins and Illdeers are sometimes present in the hun¬ 
dreds/ A morning in early November might present one with the modest 
spectacle of largish flocks of Dunlins (perhaps 200 in one)making several, 
tightly packed, gracefully arched turns above the allbut frozen flats. And 
there are surprises at almost every visit. The abrupt and determined arrival of 
a dozen immature Common Snipes, in perfect formation, for instance; the rare 
visit of a Wilson's or a Northern Phalarope; scores of unexpected Sanderlings; 
the sudden appearance of eight rather jittery but majestic American Whimbrels, 
and their just as sudden departure soon after. 

Other water-related birds are abundant and provide much interest too, 
especially in the early Fall. Usually there are three or four Ospreys 
roaming the waterways. (Not to mention that rather odd feathered creature, 
the Caspian Tern!) A regular sight is an Osprey high in a dead tree feasting 
leisurely on carp. Or on a dusky early Fall evening they can be just seen 
patrolling low through the shadows, uttering their thin plaintive cry. If you 
are lucky, you may see one jump in from an above-surface dead branch for a 
quick bath! Much farther out, on and about the protruding posts. Double- 
crested Cormorants are not an uncommon early morning sight. As the evening 
darkness deepens, the gulls return. Squadron after squadron from 20 to 50 
birds in each, come breaking down through layers of dusky shadows. The gulls 
are silent and intent, in rough V formations, and come slanting down, in 
wave after wave, from all levels of the thickening darkness. 

In the early morning the gulls are heading WNW in great numbers. Often 
they are spread out in loose groupings right across the sky, creating an 
attractive moving abstract pattern, a sense of vast primeval motion. And in 
the Hydro Station bay (and elsewhere) below them are the ducks. Ever try 
to find ducks during the breeding season? Now is' the opportunity to study 
them at close range. Those big dark ones with their heads apparently always 
under water are the Blacks. When the males do raise their heads, we see 
they are yellowish-brown and have greenish bills. Their quacking is lower, 
more angry and intense than a Mallard's. Nearby may be a Pintail or two. 

Their appearance is more delicate and streamlined than the lumpish Blacks; 
but they are in fact a large and very sturdy duck. The Pintails, also, are 
dabblers,often only putting their elegant long necks right under, but not 
tipping right over as they do elsewhere. Similarly coloured but differently 
shaped and marked are the smaller Green-winged Teals. Like the Pintail the 
Teal has a somewhat reddish head, but instead of a thin neck stripe it has a 
broad greenish swath through the eye, its squat round head sits on a stubby neck, 
and the Teal's white stripe is vertical from flank to shoulder. A good field 
mark (not often mentioned inthe Guides) for the male Green-winged is the pro¬ 
minent yellow under-tail coverts; while (besides the tinier size) the yellow- 
tinged outer tail feathers of the female distinguishes it from the similar 
female Mallard, whose tail feathers are white. 

(continued next pa^e) 
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The Second Spring; Dundas Marsh In Autumn (continued) 

Green-wings do not usually tip, but move along the surface, often in a 
line, with the heads submerged; or they are often seen up on the flats 
bellying" along as they forage. Like the Mallards, Fall Green-wings often 
number well over a hundred, and are seen in largish tightly-formed flocks 
wheeling prettily over the water, their green speculums prominently displayed. 
The long north inlet usually contains many Green-wings as well; and it is 
here perhaps that one will mostly seen the Gadwalls and Northern Shovellers. 
Gadwalls are medium-sized, almost all grey, have a mostly black rear(unlike 
the Mallards), and often ride low in the water, although not as low as a 
Shoveller or a Common Merganser. In shape, the Gadwall maybe swept straight 
back and up towards the tail from a neck located fairlyclose to the surface 
(as youwill often see Shovellers and Wood Ducks too). Possibly its best 
field mark is the white speculum,usually quite noticeable in both male and 
female, whether on the surface or in flight. The belly-view of a dipping 
Gadwall is relatively slender compared to a Mallard's, and white,whereas the 
Mallard's belly is greyish. 

Diving ducks like the Mergansers are interesting closeup viewing in the 
Marsh as well. Good sunlight reveals the male Common's head to be green, 
not black, and the female's clear-cut white breast is readily noticed. One 
can also compare here with the similar female Red-breasted, whose neck and 
head is more slender and highly carried, and whose breast and neck is a blended 
greyish-red. Here too (Particularly in the inner pond) the rakish crest of 
the male Hooded is often seen, not to mention the odd pair of Buffleheads, 
Perhaps the most pleasing sight of all is a long line of mostly male Wood 
Ducks, often seen near the North Shore, looking all spruced up and dandified 
in their splendid new attire! The pleasing part is that these beauties may 
have been bred right in the Marsh. 

Many, if not most, of these water-related birds, are, so to speak, brand 
new; especially the shorebirds, most of whose parents have long since preceded 
them south. Products of the Spring just passed, their lively behaviour and 
often boisterous vocalizing bring to the Marsh in Autumn a distinct spring¬ 
like flavour. 

In from the water, there are still more signs of a second Spring. Early 
on, some pathways are corridored with banks of Spotted Touch-Me-Nots(in the 
Spring; Dame's Rocket). Long patches of magenta Purple Loosestrife may line 
one's way out to the Point. Scattered pockets of Blue Vervain, Boneset and 
Asters may provide a visual delight. 

In the reeds near the Hydro Station, the migrating Red Wings roost. In 
the early morning they start up their noisy incessant racket, before moving 
off westward inundulating waves for a day's foraging. Later, overhead,thou¬ 
sands may be seen daily - often females and young - surging in chattering 
flock after flock towards the Dundas Valley flyway. Grackles and Rusties 
are seen flocking through too. In the water-side trees, mixed bands of 
warblers glean a rich harvest of foliage insects; Tennessees, Black-throated 
Greens, and Chestnut-sideds perhaps, moving steadily through. Sometimes, in 
places, the still plentiful vegetation is covered from top to bottom with 
marauding groups of little passerines; White-throated Sparrows near the ground; 
White-breasted Nuthatches, Downies and Ruby-crowned Kinglets at half-tree 
level; Golden-crowned Kinglets in the upper branches; and busily eating at 
every level, the Yellow-rumped Warblers. Yellow-rumps and White-throats are 
often present in the Fall for weeks on end, and in considerable numbers, 
their somewhat similar call notes usually greeting the ears before the birds 
themselves. 

Further inland, buzzy immature Clay-coloured Sparrows may be scrapping; 
White-crowned Sparrows feeding along a path; immature Phoebes trying out their 

(continued next page) 
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WHERE PIGEONS FEAR TO FLOCK; TORONTO'S FALCON-PATROLLED AIRPORT 

by Kathleen A, Rex, Cambridge,Ontario 

Toronto International Airport has a problem with congested air traffic,. 

The runways were handling the airplanes all right, but flocks of gulls and 
pigeons were more than airport officials could handle. 

Birds on runways are dangerous because they can be pulled into the jet 
engines, and at Toronto, even shotgun blasts were being ignored by the feisty 
flocks. That's when Birdstrike, a firm owned by falconer John Slaytor, 
entered the picture. 

"The falcon is a natural enemy and instinct tells other birds to get 
away when they see one coming," Mr. Slaytor explains. 

Birdstrike has a two year $150,000 contract to keep birds off Toronto's 
runways. A falconer is on duty from dawn to dusk, seven days a week. And 
Slaytor is negotiating with the Japanese to train falconers for their airports. 
He is also looking at the other airports in Canada - Ottawa's Uplands and 
Montreal's Dorval and Mirabel - which to date haven't any bird controls. 

Military bases in England have been using falcons to keep their runways 
clear since 1965, and Slaytor would like to introduce falconry to American 
military air bases. 

"There is more danger from birds in the. fast military jets," he says, 
"because of their speed and power." 

Slaytor, who was born in London, came to Canada five years ago and created 
the Bird of Prey Center at the Lion Safari in Roclcton, Ontario, which he 
managed until 1980. 

Now at his school, which he runs in addition to his firm, he is teaching 
techniques in the art of falconry. He also is involved in the domestic breeding 
of birds of prey, such as the endangered peregrine falcon, and is helping 
rehabilitate injured birds af all species, successfully releasing them back 
into their natural habitat. 

(Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor-Jan.21/83) 
********************* 

The Second Spr ing; Dundas Marsh in Autumn (continued) 

adult songs; Hermit Thrushes foraging amongst lower “leaves; Winter Wrens 
popping up onto fallen trunks. Most of these birds (and the many more that 
can be seen; not all in one day, of course!) are immature. You can tell them 
by their brand-new appearance and the fluffiness of their plumage. Often they 
have a wide-eyed, innocent look, and will sit right there without moving, on 
a limb or in a bush, because they're so young and inexperienced. Some seem 
downright friendly. 

Try to catch an adult Hermit Thrush posing nicely in a tree! 

In the Autumn, the Dundas Marsh is a natural gathering spot - a stageing 
area - for scores, if not hundreds, of avian species on their way South. Most 
of these birds are likely funnelled in from the Western and of Lake Ontario. 

Many of them still have many thousands of miles to travel, such as the Red 
Knot, which may end- up in Tierra del Fuego, or the Baird's Sandpiper, which 
often winters in Patagonia. Here, in the Marsh, these migrants can be seen 
and heard for much of the Fall, stocking up and resting for the next leg of 
their journey. In a very real sense, they provide us with a second Spring. 

Why not come out for a look? 




Editor David W Copland 
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Undoubtedly,, this migration was our most exciting in our eight-year history. The 
excitement was provided primarily, but not exclusively, by a spectacular Goshawk 
flight. This flight was anticipated. However, we really had no idea of what a 
good Goshawk flight would be at Grimsby. The total, 54, surpasses our cumulative 
seven previous years' count! 

Ornithologists believe that the southward movement of Goshawk populations away from 
their permanent breeding range is related to prey species' population fluctuations. 
The two principal species in this scenario are the ruffed grouse and the snowshoe 
hare. Apparently the cycle repeats about every ten years. When these two 
principal prey species become scarce, goshawks migrate. The last great goshawk 
flight occurred during the early '70's. By the time our coverage at Grimsby 
(which commenced during the spring of 1975) started, the goshawk flight was well 
over. 

The early warning sign for Grimsby observers is, of course, the results of the 
previous fall migration. When we hear of the good fall flight of this species, we 
can expect a good returning spring flight. Goshawk incursions tend to extend over 
more than one migration, hence we can expect another good flight this spring. Late 
March and early April provide excellent numbers. This upcoming spring could be our 
last good season for goshawks for some years to.come.- 

, v 

Another northerner, the rough-legged hawk, showed up in record numbers as well. 
Observations of this species tripled over the previous spring. An arctic tundra 
breeder, the rough-legged hawk preys on small rodents, principally the lemming. 

Small rodents tend to be prolific breeders more densely populated than their larger 
cousins such as hare. Consequently, population cycles tend to be shorter in the 
neighbourhood of four years or so. Therefore, we are blessed with more frequent 
visits of northern species, such as the snowy owl and rough-legged hawk, which prey 
on small rodents. 

MARCH 

The migration this spring seemed a little hesitant with large accipiters scarce at 
first. We were visited by TV camera crews quite early. Media coverage in general 
was more evident than during previous years. 

March 15th produced our first big daily flight with over 1,100 raptors sighted at 
Beamer Conservation area and a newly established southerly lookout. An adult bald 
eagle normally would qualify for the bird-of-the-day, but this time was upstaged by 
a very early peregrine falcon. 

By the end of the month some remarkable patterns had already been established. 
Goshawk numbers were more than double any previous season's total since 1975. 
Rough-legged hawk numbers had surpassed the entire previous spring's migration. 

The red-shouldered hawk appeared headed for record numbers. What would April 
bring? 




APRIL 


More goshawks, more rough-legged hawks with a spectacular flight of 24 on April 2 
and perhaos our best ever flight of the elusive red-shouldered hawk in immature 
plummage. During April we did a little experimenting as well with several observ¬ 
ers setting up at various stations in the vicinity. The data collected from these 
ancillary observations was somewhat meager. However, there seems no doubt that 
certain species demonstrate an afinity for the lake plane flyoath. Falcons are 
notable in this group. 

Ip my mind, the best flight of the entire migration occurred on Saturday, April 25. 
I he parking lot was jammed and hawkwatchers numbered in the dozens. A total of 
1,800 raptors of 11 species were sighted including an incredible 8 goshawks, most 
of which passed directly overhead at tree-top level! The date was one of only 
three days during the migration when all three accipiters and the four common 
buteos were sighted. 

Another five eagles during the month suggested a good flight which eventually 
proved true for the bald eagle. The barrier flight was very steady toward the 
latter half with sightings virtually every day. The odd rare falcon, including an 
aciult male merlin, provided much excitement. 

MAY 

Three more goshawks, a beautiful adult peregrine on the 6th and three more eagles 
highlighted the month. Observers were scarce and so were raptors toward the end. 
Sharp-shinned, red-tailed and broad-winged hawks were very steady during the first 
two weeks. The monthly total of 2,077 raptors can not be regarded as a "good" May. 

SUMMARY 

Approximately 13,000 raptors were sighted, down about 3,000 from the spring of 1981 
due, primarily, to lower numbers of broad-winged hawks sighted. The northern 
invaders, the goshawk and rough-legged hawk, apoeared in record numbers. Season 
records were also established for sharp-shinned, red-shouldered and harrier. The 
legendary sand hill crane(s) failed to be sighted. 

There were more observers, media coverage, visiting clubs and celebrity appearances 
cnan during any previous spring. The newsletter published by the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club was passed out to over 150 visitors. 

On a sad note, Jack Laughton, one of our regulars and a Grimsby resident, passed 
away. Jack had picked up his hawkwatching moxy in the St. Thomas area of Ontario. 
During the week days Jack often accompanied Walt Klabunde at the lookout. He was 
missed this spring. 

For the upcoming season wo are in desperate need of observers durina the week. 
Interested individuals should contact Dave Copeland (416-383-5515). A couple of 
years' field experience with raptor identification would be helpful but not 
necessary. 

The daily occurrence of species appears in the following tables. 

GRIMSB Y DAILY COUNT 1982 - SPECIES KEY 

GE-Golden Eagle 
BE-Bald Eagle 
NH-Northern Harrier 
OS-0sprey 

PG-Peregrine Falcon 
ML-Merl i n 

AK-American Kestrel 
UID-Unidentified Hawk 


TV-Turkey Vulture 
GO-Goshawk 

SS-Sharp-shinned Hawk 
CH-Cooper's Hawk 
RT-Red-tailed Hawk 
RS-Red-shouldered Hawk 
BW-Broad-winged Hawk 
RL-Rough-1 egged Hawk 
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GREENLAND REDPOLL 


By Gerrge W. N< rth 

Thomas Mcllwraith lived at Caimbrae at the f r.t rf Macnab St., where 

works ' In d lBt7 C S 2® Scf tland t( set up the Hamilton Water- 

•f Litentni 857 q h hel P ed f ' und the Hamiltrn Association for the Advancement 
? Llt( ; ra ture, Science and Art, which published his Birds f Ontari' in 1886. 

ted birds eiten 11 - 18 ! 94 "- aM ' ne ' f his s ' ns > Dr - K> C ' Mcllwraith, collec- 

with C'llectf rq S fr 6 ^ tbe Hamidt n area - They also exchanged bird skins 
and field / m ° th *Z fu 6aS - - This Was teP.re the advent of binoculars 

, guides. Many of the Mcllwraith mounted birds are still extant and 

Stb^ildin e W a^McM e ^ * ta "* Cal Ga ^ They had been retrieved 5rcm an 
renalrpdhf McMaster University a few years ag' and the cases carefully 
M P y blce bamcureux. They had been left with McMastcr by Prof. T. F. 

hadlrfl ,’,1 \ grand3<n ’ f r “ ftl »epii>gl Several . f the rarer specimens 
had previously been given to the R-yal Ontari- Museum by Prof. Mcllwraith 
among which was the Greenland Hoaiy Redpoll. ’ 

tm Kn p , The Mc ^ dwraith L( an Cc Hectic n of birds used tc be he used in the H amil- 

st Yd n +H Cn Se ^ Cnd flour cf the c ' ld Public Library and Art Gallery which 
, th f east side of Centenary Methodist Church. Back in the 1920 < s I 

Am i f f 3 ® 1 ™ l ften t admir8 the birds and stud y them carefully. 

be"S w niUSt c trik ^ ng WaS the blg White Greenland Redpoll, that seemed tc 
McT^r^-?ht S r Bunting. It was collected about 1863 by a friend f Mr. 
Mcllwraith s fr^m a small flock in the town cf Galt. 

v-iei + prt F( r ” iany , years 1 searched the big or small flocks cf redpolls that 

h i, ?- ! a ^' every winter , with -ut success in finding this big and 

the"? Dr R G 2 ‘2 ^ "V? 5 ®' ^ -r weekly billing trip! tfge- 

in Irevn np'p.;- fecbaren and 1 Vlsited a a P t that had produced geed birds 

at Aide rah f fu 1 ? 2 ®’ WaS an extensiVel y ( pen field off the Plains Road 

On tafkW ? t ?? Wa ^ P n a J t ° f the pr;perty cf Mrs. Tcwsend's at Oaklands. 

Tc c ur defifht fh 6 fleld w ®. carae rn a fleck f redpolls feeding cn weed seeds. 

the Sreenlall R f ?! White red P lll > twdce aa big as the Comm, n Redpolls, 

the Greenland Redpoll that I had been searching for for thirty years. But this 

was net the only rare bird there. On looking over the flock we found one spe¬ 
cimen c f the commoner small white-rumped Hoary Redp( 11 and one individual of 
the Greater Redpoll. This latter is classified as a subspecies of the Ccmim n 
Redpoll, but it is a much larger bird, mere the size of a Purple Finch and - 


is a much heavier bill, me re like 


Redpoll since the winter 
the Dundas Marsh. 


sbeak's. 1 have seldom seen the Greater 


f 1929-30 when 1 found them cn the nc rth shore 


Four kinds of redpolls at once is a very rare sight, in fact it was 
tc^ much f r an F.O.N. editor who almost called us liars. A person who uses 
print should shew m< re respect for observations of which he knows s nothing. 

H e dc.es not realize that if one has keen artistic eyesight, a good musical 
ear, and goes out watching birds morning, noon, evenings and week-ends for 
years and years in fair weather and foul, "ften cycling 60 or 80 miles a day 
that one is bound to have a rare experience from time to time. It also s-emed 
t< me that whenever a Hamilton record was rnenti-ned by some mediocre Tc r< nto 
observer that it was done with a snide or defamatory remark. After many years 
I hope this period is over. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to February 13 , 1983 - 108 

" — indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 


Red-throated Loon 

Feb. 

5* 

1 Lake Ont. at Fifty Pt. 

R. H. Curry 

Great Blue Heron 

Jan. 

6 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 

Mute Swan 

Jan. 

29 

5 Coronation Pk Oakville 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Lesser Snow Goose 

Jan. 

22 

3 Bronte Harbour 

Michael Clark 

Blue Goose 

Feb. 

13 

1 Lake at Burloak Rd. 

Mark Jennings 

Brant 

Jan. 

22 

1 Sioux Lookout Park 

Michael Clark 

Canada Goose 

Feb. 

5 

550 Burlingtcn-Oakville 

Denys Gardiner 

Wood Duck 

Feb. 

13 

1 fem. Bronte Harbour 

Coker, Hughes, Tabone 

Green-winged Teal 

Jan. 

23 

30 Windermere Basin 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Am. Black Duck 

Jan. 

23 

100 Oakville 

Denys Gardiner 

Mallard 

Jan. 

15 

300 Oakville 

Denys Gardiner 

Northern Pintail 

Jan. 

23 

30 Windermere Basin 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Northern Shcveler 

Jan. 

22 

2 Windermere Basin 

Denys Gardiner 

Gadwall 

Jan. 

23 

• 115 Oakville 

Denys Gardiner 

Baldpate 

Jan. 

23 

40 Oakville 

Denys Gardiner 

Redhead 

Jan. 

i; 15 

300; 130 Bronte; Oakville 

J enning s; Gardine r 

Ring-necked Duck 

Jan.30;Feb. 

1 1; 1 Windermere; Oakville Gardiner;Jennings 

Tufted Duck 

Jan. 

23 *- 

1 male Oakville 

Denys Gardiner 


Feb. 

9 

1 Oakville 

Don Gunn 

Harlequin D uck 

Jan. 

30 

1 male Oakville 

Bob Doering 


Feb. 

5 

1 female Fifty Point 

Bob Curry 

Oldsquaw 

Jan. 

23 

60 Lake at Clarkson 

Denys Gardiner 

white-winged Scoter Jan. 

22 

1 Windermere Basin 

Michael Clark 

Barrow's Goldeneye 

Jan. 

30 

1 Spencer Smith Park 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Hooded Merganser 

Feb. 

5* 

1 East end cf Bay 

R. Curry; M. Clark 

Red-br. Merganser 

Feb. 

13 

10 Fifty Rena etc. 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Northern Harrier 

Jan. 

15* 

2 Grnssies 

Denys Gardiner 


Feb. 

15 

2 Vinemount 

W. Cuddy; R. Fleming 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Dec. 

29 1 

imm. fem. Taquanyah C. A. 

Bruce Duncan 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Feb. 

13 F 

14 Lake Plain, Winona 

Hughes; Curry et al. 

Rough-legged H awk 

Feb. 

13 F 

10 Winona 

Coker,H ughes,Tabone 

Merlin 

Jan. 

16 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tern & Anne Reid 

Ruffed Grouse 

Jan. 

19 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

American Coot 

Jan. 

23 

3 , 1 Windermere; Oakville 

McLaughlin;Gardine r 

Killdeer 

Jan. 

29 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Common Snipe 

Jan. 

19 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Feb. 

11# 

3 off Spencer Smith Pk. 

Robert Curry 

Kumlien 1 s Gull 

Feb. 

5# 

2 ad. West end cf Ba.y 

Robert Curry 


Feb. 

13 1 

imm. Bay at Beach Canal 

Curry, McLaughlin 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

12 

1 over Peter's Corners 

William I. Campbell 


Jan. 

23 

6; 7 West Bay; Oakville 

McLaughlin;Gardiner 


Feb. 

5 

8 West end of Bay 

Robert Curry 

Gt Black-backed Gull Jan 

. 23 

30 Oakville 

Denys Gardiner 

Great H crned Owl 

Feb. 

12 

1 Grimsby 

George Meyers 

Snowy Owl 

Feb. 

8 

1 Cannon & Wentworth 

Chloe Earle 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

29 

1 Bronte Prov. Park 

Bill Cuddy 

Short-eared Owl 

Feb. 

4* 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Feb. 

13 

5 Mud St. at Fifty Rd. 

Hughes, Tabone, Coker 


Feb. 

13 

1 on ice fire Oakes Rd. 

Curry, McLaughlin 

N. Saw-whet Owl 

Jan. 

19 

3 Bronte Weeds 

Mark Jennings 


Jan. 

29 

.1; 1 Bronte Woods; Bronte Rd.Cuddy; Fleming 
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N. Saw-whet Owl 
Belted Kingfisher 
Red-headed 

Woodpecker 

Red-bellied 

Woodpecker 

Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker 
Yellow-sh. Flicke 
Pileated Wdpkr 
Horned Lark 
Prairie H orned 
Lark 

Red-breasted 

Nuthatc 
Brown Creeper 
Winter wren 


Golden-cr Kinglet 
American Robin 
Varied Thrush 
Northern 

Mockingbird 

Water Pipit 
Cedar Wcxwing 


Northern Shrike 


Myrtle Warbler 
C. Y ellowthroat 
Field Sparrow 
Song. Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
White-throated Sp, 
White-crowned Sp. 
Snow Bunting 
Red-winged 
Blackbird 

Brcwn-h. Cowbird 
Baltimore Oriole 
Purple Finch 
House Finch 

Evening Grosbeak 


Feb 

• 13 

‘ Jan 

19; Fe 

Feb, 

. 1 * 

Feb, 

, 12 

Jan. 

. 23 ; 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

11 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

13 

r Jan. 

30 

Jan. 

29 

Jan. 

19 -;;- 

Jan. 

30F 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

1 Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

12 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

23 

Jan. 

29 

Feb. 

13 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Feb. 

5, 15 

Jan. 

15* 

Jan. 

24 

Feb. 

8 

Jan. 

20 ; 21 

Feb. 

12 

Feb. 

13 

Ja n . 

14* 

Jan. 

19# 

Jan. 

16*19 

Feb. 

13 

Jan. 

19 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

13 

Jan. 19-^29 

D ec. 

22 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

30 

Feb. 

20 

Feb, 

9 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

26 

Fab. 

1 

Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

19 


1; J Bronte Weeds; Bronte Rd Jennings; Richards 

I /i I • IP v*/--. v> ^ . n,-r . 


14 1; 1 Bronte; Dundas 
1 Half mile W of York 

1 2 mi. S of Cayuga 
fem. Cone. 5 Vatordown 

2 Half mile Ef of York 
2 2 mi. S of Cayuga 

1 Gage Park 
1 Oakville 
5 South Grimsby 
1 Dundas Marsh 


Jennings;Campbell 
Bruce Duncan 
Bruce Duncan 
Norma Stellings 
Bruce Duncan 
Bruce Duncan 
Bill Cuddy 
Coker,Hughes, Tabone 
Denys Gardiner 
Michael Clark 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Denys Gardiner 


9 Town Line & Cone 5 

4 Grassies 

UCvJ. 

5 Mount Hope; Tnpleytown Robert Curry 

12 Green Mountain Read Ren Fleming 

3 Gage Park Bill Cuddy 

2 Oakville Hughes;Tabone;Ccker 

2 roost on chimney Copetown Bill Campbell 

1 Shoreacres Jennings; Richards 

2 Dundas Bob Finlayson 

1 Dundas Marsh willows Bill Cuddy 

4 Beamer Cons. Area Curry, McLaughlin 

30 Gage Park Bill Cuddy 

1 Lakeshore & Burgundy Rd Denys Gardiner 

*3 IaH H / .n «■» n .1 .. ri , .— - 


3 Winona 
1 113 Melrose Ave S. 

1 Ofield Rd. Hamilton 
1 Brente Harbour 
10 Gage P-rk 
45 Br>nte 

20 BurOington Arena 
1, 1 Bull's Point; Valens 
1 1 mi. NW cf Cayuga 
1 Winona 
1 Bull 1 s Point 
1 Bronte Marsh 

1 Bronte Marsh 

2 Winona 

2 Bronte Marsh 
1 North Shore Blvd. 

7 Winona 

1 Bronte; Dundas Marsh 
10 Taquanyah Cous. Area 
1 Dundas Marsh 

3 Bronte Marsh 
1 1429 Allangrove, Burl 
1 Four Seasons Dr, 

6 Hwy. 8 :bove Dundas 


i; 


1 


Coker;Hughes;Tabone 

Bill Cuddy 
Bob Deering 
Gardiner;Jennings 
9 BiH Cuddy 
J enning s,Wormington 
Denys Gardiner 
Tom & Anne Reid 
Bruce Duncan 
Hughes;Tabone;Coker 
Bill Cuddy 
Mark Jennings 
Curry; Jennings 
Hughes,Coker,Tabone 
Mark Jennings 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
H ughes,Coker, Tabon- 
Jennings; Clark 
Bruce Duncan 
Michael Clark 
Mark Jennings 
Denys Gardiner 
Peter Richardson 
Tom & Anne Reid 
5 Gage Park Bill Cuddy 

30 Mtn. above King's ForestRcn Fleming 
.17 McNiven Road, Kilbride Dave & Thelma Powell 
2 H wy. 8 above Dundas Tom & Anne Reid 
9 Church St., Ancaster Robert Curry 
2 537 Eagle Drive Laurel North 
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